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he has casually, here and there, touched upon the 
question of the use of obsolete words he has 
expressed an opinion contrary to that which 
"E. K." seems to desire to fasten upon him. 
The following quotations from the third Book of 
the De Oratore will show Cicero's attitude 
towards Spenser's mannerism : 

" There is also a, fault which some industriously 
strive to attain ; a rustic and rough pronunciation 
is agreeable to some, that their language, if it has 
that tone, may seem to partake more of antiquity 
(antiquitatem).'' Cap. xi. 

"... an object [purity in the Latin tongue] 
which we shall doubtless effect, . . . adopting 
words in common use (verbis usitatis')." Cap. xin. 

" There is such a jumble of strange words, that 
language which ought to throw light upon things, 
involves them in obscurity and darkness." Cap. 

XIII. 

" For I do not imagine it to be expected of me 
that I should admonish you to beware that your 
language be not poor, or rude, or vulgar, or 
obsolete (obsoleta)." Cap. xxv. 

"In regard then to words taken in their own 
proper sense, it is a merit in the orator to avoid 
mean and obsolete (obsoleta) ones." Cap. xxxvii. 

"If a word be antique (vetustum), but such, 
however, as usage (eonsuetudo) will tolerate, 
..." Cap. xi.ni. 

Among classical writers on style "E. K." 
might easily have found authority with which to 
bolster up his defence. Cicero, however, would 
never have given his approval to the archaic 
twist of Spenser's style. 

James Finch Roysteb. 
University of North Carolina. 



The Second Edition of Dbyden's Virgil. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Bibs : — In Modern Language Notes for May, 
1904 (vol. xix, p. 125), I stated, on the basis 
of a volume owned by the Yale University 
Library, that the second edition of Dryden's 
Virgil was printed in 1697, with the same title- 
page as the first edition of the same year. This 
account I have later found to be mistaken. The 
Harvard College Library now possesses a copy of 
the real second edition, which, as Malone states, 
was published in 1698. The book on which I 
based my earlier article proves to be a made-up 
volume ; it is a copy of the second edition (1698), 



but the title-page has been removed, and replaced 
by one from a copy of the first edition (1697). 
In the Cambridge edition of Dryden's Poetieal 
Works, now in press, I have attempted a collation 
of all significant variations between the first and 
second editions of his Virgil. 



Geobge R. Noyes. 



University of California. 



King James' Claim to Rhyme Royal. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Some years ago, in discussing the word 
ballade, the editors of the New English Dictionary 
perpetuated an error which seems to have gone 
uncorrected in print ; * since it not only remains 
uncorrected but is practically reaffirmed by them 
in a recent issue of the dictionary, under the word 
rhyme.' This is the statement, apparently a mere 
guess of some scholar of the nineteenth century, 
that rhyme royal, or ballade royal, owes its name 
to the fact that King James I of Scotland, a 
"royal" poet, wrote The Kingis Quair in that 
metre. May I present some evidence tending to 
set this matter right, and ask your readers for 
further information in regard to the origin of the 
terms ? 

A famous form of Old French verse was the 
Chant Royal, a poetic structure of stanzas of 
eleven lines each, with a common refrain, con- 
cluded by an envoy of five or six lines. In the 
fourteenth century the Proven9al ballade became 
a ruling form in Northern France, and was 
speedily conventionalized. It borrowed from the 
elder form its structure of stanzas with a common 
refrain, concluded by a short envoy. The stanzas 
were limited to three. At first but two rhymes 
were allowed ; afterwards it was merely the rule 
that each stanza should have the same rhymes as 
the others. These were frequently arranged as 
ababbcc, or ababbcbe. 8 



1 Volume i, p. 639c 

s Volume viii, p. 634c Here the editors do not them- 
selves repeat the statement, but after citing Latham, 1841, 
Eng. Lang., by name only, they quote from " 1873, H. 
Morley, Eng. Lit. v, Chaucer's own seven-lined stanza, 
which . . . has been called rhyme royall, because this 
particular disciple [sc. James I of Scotland] used it." 
This is the only statement as to origin that is made or 
cited, and it must be concluded that the editors are still of 
their old opinion, and desire to be held responsible for 
this restatement. 

3 Cf. H. Chatelain, Recherches sur le Versfranfais au xv« 
Steele, Paris, 1908, chaps, x-xi, for further description 
of these forms. 
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When Chaucer used the word ballade he un- 
doubtedly meant the first of these, for he calls 
one of his poems so written " made in ballade " 
{Legend, 539). 

Gower used the same term when he wrote his 
French Ballades. Some of these are, however, of 
seven lines, some of eight. 

Probably about 1402 (see The Yorkshire Ar- 
chaeological Journal, for March, 1908), Quixley 
translated Gower' s Traitii, and says of it 

" Gower it made in frensh with gret studie 
In ballades ryal." 

If the date be correct, this is probably the earliest 
extant use of the term in English. Quixley in- 
tended it to represent the structure of three stanzas 
of sevens, ababbcc, having the same rhymes, and 
with a common refrain. 

John Lydgate does not use the term royal, and 
he extends the word ballade to mean stanzas of 
sevens, with or without the same rhymes as others. 
When he said 

" I took a penne and wroot in my maneer 
The said balladys as they stondyn heere," * 

he proceeded in what we now call rhyme royal. 

Not long after 1430, John Shirley wrote the 
famous ms. Trinity College Cambridge E. 3. 20. 
Three items in it have these titles : 

Balade Ryal de saine counsylle. 
Balade moult Bon et Ryal. 
Balade Ryal made by oure laureat poete of 
Albyon (Chaucer). 

These poems, two of them French and one Eng- 
lish, show the Chaucerian use of the term ballade. 
But the same scribe uses the term balade ryal of 
poems transcribed twenty years later, in ms. Bod- 
ley Ashmole 59, where the stanzas do not have 
the same rhymes, but merely a common refrain. 

When John Hardyng wrote his Chronicle (c. 
1440), he says after censuring the use by earlier 
chroniclers of" the short couplet, 

" Into balade I wyll it now translate," 

and proceeds in the Troilus stanza. So Barclay 
in his Ship of Fools, 1509, speaks of " My balade 
bare of frute and eloquence." 

The author of the Summum Sapientice (c. 1450) 
calls the same metre staves seven. 

In his preface to his print of Burgh's Goto, 
1483, Caxton calls the same metre balades ryal, 
and Fabyan, 1494, in his Chronicle also speaks 



*Ms. Harley 2255, f. 88b, The Fifteen, Joys of Our Lady. 



of "baladde ryall." Similarly Stephen Hawes, 
(c. 1510) calls Lydgate "the most dulcet spring 
of famous rhetoric, with ballade royal." 

The term rhyme royal appears first in George 
Gascoigne' s Instructions for Verse, 1575, as rhythm 
royal. 5 Gascoigne reserved the term ballade for 
the newer six-line stanza ababcc. 6 But King 
James VI of Scotland, in his remarks on verse, 
1584, calls the eight-line stanza ababbcbc, Ballot 
Royal, and the seven-line stanza ababbcc Troilus 
stanza. 

It has remained for modern critics to fasten the 
term rhyme royal definitely upon the seven-line 
stanza, and then to justify it by a plausible legend 
of its kingly origin. 

To sum up : it is probable that the term royal 
was attached in France to the ballade (though I 
can only judge by Shirley's French, and would 
ask for further light) by analogy with the earlier 
Chant Royal. 1 With this it came to England, and 
the term ballade first, and afterwards ballade royal, 
were extended to signify the ballade's stanzaic 
structure regardless of refrain or community of 
rhyme. Gascoigne gives us the word rhythm in 
place of ballade, and assigns ballade to another 
form of verse, in which meaning it has not been 
kept. Not a hint of King James I as using this 
metre, or giving it its name, is made by any of the 
writers I have cited. His poem was certainly 
unknown to those who wrote before his day 
(1424), and probably to those who wrote after, 
preserved as it was in a single ms. It is time our 
lexicographers abandoned this nineteenth-century 
fiction. 

Heney Noble MacCracken. 

New Haven, Conn. 



6 See the New Oxford Dictionary under Rhythm, sb. lb. 
It should be noted that Gascoigne, while ignorant of King 
James' claim to the phrase, himselfgives a wrong account 
of the term. Cert. Notes, Instr. Emg. Verse (Arb., 38): 
" Rythme royall is a verse of tenne sillables, and seuen 
such verses make a stafle [etc.]. This hath bene called 
Bithme royall, and surely it is a royall kinde of verse, ser- 
ving best for grand discourses." This use of the stanza, as in 
The Mirror for Magistrates, is a far cry from the Ballade 
royal of the French school of courtly love-poetry. 

•It is not in common use much before Oorbodue (c. 
1561), though Lydgate used it at least once, in the envoy 
to A Prayer to St. Katherine, St. Margaret, and St. Mawde- 
leyne (c 1430). 

'But cf. the term arbaletri&re royal, Chatelain, I. c, pp. 
185, 190. 



